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The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. A Study in American Political History, 
Especially in the Period of the Civil "War and Reconstruction. 
By James Albert "Woodburn, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of 
American history and polities, Indiana University. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1913. 620 p. $2.50) 
The name of Professor Woodburn on a title-page is a guarantee of an 
interesting volume and this book is no exception. But that is nearly all 
that can be said in its favor. The multitude of friends and admirers of 
Professor Woodburn will regret that he ever published this, for it adds 
nothing to his reputation; and it is distressing to see so scholarly and 
so kindly a man allow his judgment to be overcome by a fascination 
aroused through the study of documents emanating from a vigorous per- 
sonality. No one denies the vigor of Stevens' intellect, the force of his 
personality, or his ability as a politician and a parliamentarian ; but when 
we are told (p. 254) that Stevens is the greatest man except Benjamin 
Franklin who ever lived in Pennsylvania — the state in which William 
Penn, Albert Gallatin, and Weir Mitchell lived — we feel that the us- 
ually critical historian has become a biased hero worshiper. To call "a 
great statesman" the man who is called by Welles "unscrupulous, au- 
dacious and willing to sacrifice a principle for the joke"; by Blaine 
"unscrupulous"; by Rhodes "a violent partisan, bitter and vindictive"; 
by Dunning "truculent, vindictive and cynical," is to cheapen the word 
statesman. When we contrast Stevens' readiness to subordinate prin- 
ciple to party with John Marshall's patriotic defiance of his party con- 
cerning the alien and sedition laws, we see clearly the difference between 
the politician and the statesman. No one ever doubted that Stevens was 
one of the ablest of the former category this country has produced. His 
intense and unscrupulous partisanry is revealed by his support of Clay 
in 1844, though he hated him for his attitude on the slavery question, but 
he believed Clay was the only candidate with whom the Whigs could 
win. Again we are told (p. 390) that in January, 1866, Stevens was 
opposed to imposing suffrage on the freedmen for many years; yet we 
find (p. 422) that in July of that year he insisted that the Negro must 
have the ballot at once. His change of heart was due to his belief (p. 
439) that Negro suffrage meant the continued dominance of the radicals. 
So blind an admirer is Dr. Woodburn that he even appears to approve 
Stevens' greenback policy of 1862-1863. We can agree that Stevens 
"penetrated the problem of paper money in relation to the war" as well 
as anyone of his time without conceding that his scheme for a legal- 
tender paper secured by bonds paying interest with the same paper was 
a sound one. The author evidently thinks the panic of 1873 was caused 
by the resumption of specie payments by the act of 1875, (p. 544 ff.) 
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though Seligman, Dewey, and other careful economists attribute it to 
over production, heedless railroad extension, inflated credit, and reck- 
less speculation. All the evils of reconstruction, apparently, were caused 
by Johnson's refusal to accept the dictation of Stevens and the other 
radicals, and Professor Woodburn regrets as deeply as did Stevens that 
the senate failed to remove Johnson from office, though that would have 
tended to make the executive utterly subservient to Congress. 

This book is not really a biography at all, but a glorification of Thad- 
deus Stevens through a presentation of his political activities. Very little 
space is given to his family relations, early life, legal, industrial, and 
other activities. He is undoubtedly entitled to great credit for saving 
the public school system of Pennsylvania, when it was about to be 
strangled in its infancy, and for many deeds of charity. Dr. Woodburn 
seems to think that by exposing some of Stevens' private vices in a 
final chapter he has struck an even balance with thirty-two chapters of 
extravagant laudation. Despite his earnest efforts, the average reader 
will lay the book down with the conviction that Stevens was a fanatic 
on the Negro question and a malignant enemy of the South. Perhaps if 
the book is widely circulated in that section, it may do some good, by 
revealing there that actually some people admired Stevens. But it is 
as distorted a picture, from one direction, as Dixon's Leopard's Spots 
is from another. They should be read together. 

M. L. Bonham 

Frederick William von Steuben and the American Revolution. Aide to 
Washington and Inspector General of the Army. With Ac- 
count of Posthumous Honors at Various Places. By Joseph 
Doyle. (Steubensville, Ohio: The H. C. Cook Company, 
1913. 399 p. $2.00) 
Avowedly intended to present a popular account of the life and serv- 
ices of the man for whom Steubenville is named, this book answers its 
purpose very well. For despite occasionally careless English, Mr. 
Doyle's style is attractive and his book very readable. When Steuben, 
sometime aide to Frederick the Great, joined the American army at 
Valley Forge, February, 1778, he found a woefully crude lot of volun- 
teers, held together mainly by the personality of their commander. Of- 
ficers and men alike were ignorant and careless of their duties. To the 
task of making a military machine of this unpromising material Steuben 
zealously devoted himself for four years, to such purpose that he won 
the unstinted praise of Washington, Greene, and many others, and even 
compelled the reluctant admiration of the self-seeking Gates. In addi- 
tion to drilling soldiers, teaching officers, and advising the commander in 
chief, Steuben prepared a book of regulations for the army. His 
achievements fell short of his ideals, largely because of the dilatoriness 



